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1787. OLD BONNEY TAVERN. 1787. 
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The Old Bonney Tavern, Boscawen, New Bampshire 
1787-1937 


(Also known as the Penacook Bouse) 


By Dorotruy M. VAUGHAN 


F the thousands of tourists who 
() have passed over the Daniel Web- 

ster Highway (U.S. Route No. 
3) the past three summers, a great many 
must have missed seeing or stopping at the 
Old Bonney Tavern in Boscawen, New 
Hampshire, where for one hundred and 
fifty years the traveller had found excel- 
lent accommodations in the way of food, 
drink and shelter at the Penacook house, 
as the tavern was formerly called. In the 
early days this route, the most direct 
from Boston to Canada, was called the 
Old Indian Trail, later the New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike, No. 4. 

The tavern was officially opened as 
the Penacook house in September, 1787, 
the same month and year the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was signed. It 
was built by Captain John Chandler on 
land that was granted to his grandfather. 
John Chandler had been a member of 
the Committee of Safety and had served 
as captain of a company of New Hamp- 
shire militia during the Revolution. 


John and Naomi (Farnum) Chandler 
were the parents of seven children. Su- 
sannah, their fifth child, was born in the 
tavern in 1788. She married Richard 
Gage; he and his brother William were 
lumber merchants owning large tracts of 
land and controlling the water privileges 
in the towns of Boscawen and Fisherville 
(now Penacook). Judith, the sixth child, 
married Rueben Johnson; and, accord- 
ing to family tradition, the youngest 
daughter, Rhoda, was greatly admired by 
Daniel Webster. For thirty-one years 
Captain Chandler was the genial host of 
the Penacook House, where, during that 
time, he established a splendid business 
and reputation. He retired in 1818 to the 
little cottage, which is still standing, just 
east of the tavern, and his son-in-law, 
Rueben Johnson, became the second pro- 
prietor of the tavern. 

Rueben Johnson was the son of Jona- 
than and Rhoda (Abbott) Johnson of 
Concord. He married Miss Judith 


Chandler in 1811 and at that time re- 
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sided in West Concord, where he con- 
ducted the wool-carding business. When 
Rueben Johnson took over the manage- 
ment of the tavern he hung out his sign, 
which was painted red and inscribed as 
follows: “R. Johnson 1818.” That sign 
is still in existence and now owned by his 
granddaughter, Mrs. <Abial Rolfe of 
Penacook. The Johnsons had ten chil- 
dren and many of their descendants be- 
came prominent figures in the Granite 
State. Probably the best known of them at 
the present time is New England’s own 
“Red Rolfe” of the New York Yankees 
— a great-great-grandson of Rueben and 
Judith Johnson. Rueben Johnson kept up 
the reputation of the hostelry and was a 
successful merchant as well, having built, 
in 1830, and conducted the country store 
just opposite the tavern. For twenty- 
seven years he served the travelling public 
as host of the Penacook House. He was 
succeeded by Samuel Ambrose, who kept 
the tavern for a period of three years. 

The fourth landlord was Luther John- 
son, son of Rueben, and a grandson of 
Captain John Chandler. ‘The Penacook 
House continued to flourish under his 
management as it had under that of his 
father and grandfather before him. In 
1854 the establishment was sold to 
Healey Morse, a native of Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, who had been in the hotel 
and livery business in Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, for some years. After five years 
he leased the Penacook House to a man 
named Blake, who occupied it just a year. 
Blake sold the lease to W. A. Stevens, 
better known in the sporting world as 
“Jockey Stevens.” 

In 1862 Mr. Stevens sold his lease to 
Hannibal Bonney, an ex-Indian fighter 
and veteran of the Mexican War, who 
bought the inn the following year and 
gave it his name, by which it has been 


known ever since. Mr. Bonney was born 
in Winthrop, Maine, and had led an ad- 
venturous life before he settled down to 
tavern-keeping. As a youth he joined the 
famous Dragoon Regiment and served 
eight years, after which he joined the 
Texan Army. His final service to his 
country was in the Seminole Indian War 
in Florida. The tales of heroism and 
hairbreadth escapes, which ““Mine Host” 
Bonney would relate to his guests on a 
wintry evening, were as well known as 
those told at the famous “Wayside Inn.” 
For fifty years Mr. Bonney and his 
much-beloved -wife conducted one of the 
finest country hotels in New England. 
On October 27, 1887, the New 
Hampshire Historical Society met at the 
Bonney Tavern to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversay of its opening. It was a 
gala occasion. A bounteous repast was 
served by the host and hostess, after which 
the meeting was adjourned to a hall 
across the street, where the speakers of the 
evening were heard. Mr. Joseph Walker, 
noted historian, spoke on “The Pena- 
cook House and old time taverns of the 
state.” Other speakers included Messrs. 
Abial Rolfe, Woodbridge Odlin, John C. 
Linehan and Senator William Chandler. 
At the close of the meeting the following 
resolutions were passed: “‘Resolved, that 
the thanks of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society are due, and hereby tend- 
ered to Mr. Hannibal Bonney and his 
worthy wife, for the courteous and sump- 
tuous manner in which they entertained 
its members on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial celebration of the opening of the 
hotel; and the wish is hereby expressed 
that the Penacook House may be famous 
for its good cheer for a hundred years to 
come as it Is under its present proprietor 
and his wife.” It is almost uncanny to 
note that the Bonney ‘Tavern kept its 
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The Old Bonney Tavern, Boscawen, New Hampshire 


FRONT HALL, FIRST FLOOR, 


doors open just half a century, to the 
vear, after this celebration 
held in 1887. 

The next owner of the tavern was J. 
Fred Fellows, who became proprietor in 


centennial 


1914. His successors, and the last owners, 
were Mr. and Mrs. William Shaw. And 
so ends the long list of men and women 
who have made the name of the Pena- 
cook House and Bonney Tavern one that 
will be remembered. 

The Old Bonney ‘Tavern was a typical 
New England inn. It was an old-fash- 
ioned house of ample proportions, having 
a door in the middle, and a double ver- 
anda across the front. ‘The lower porch 


was provided with benches and sturdy 
chairs, where the guests, as well as stage 
fair 
weather to pass the time of day, exchange 


drivers, occasionally gathered in 


political views, and regale one another 
with the adventures of the journey. The 
heavy door opened into the wide, low-ceil- 
inged and wainscotted hall; the fine old 
staircase of simple design occupied the 
right wall, and the door to the left swung 
into the tap-room, probably the most pa- 
tronized room in the house. Here one 
found large chairs and strong benches; a 
fireplace where a cheerful fire always 
crackled, and before it was often found a 
row of staunch boots drying out after a 
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The Old Bonney Tavern, Boscawen, New Hampshire 
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SOUTHWEST BEDROOM, SECOND FLOOR, 


stormy journey; and in the corner was 
the bar, presided over by the beaming 
host. This room was always cluttered 
with placards announcing auctions, sher- 
iffs’ sales, stage schedules, entertainments, 
and political campaigns. 

The door to the right of the hall 
opened into the ladies’ parlor, an attrac- 
tive room finely panelled and nicely fur- 
nished. ‘There was a wide fireplace in 
this room, and its polished andirons 
cleamed in the firelight and threw 
grotesque shadows on the window shut- 
ters which were always carefully closed 
at night. The family parlor, where the 
daughters of the first landlord were mar- 
ried, was directly over this room and of 
the same proportions and design. 


The door under the staircase led to the 
dining room, also low-posted and cozy. 
Its large fireplace, the wide floor boards, 
and dadoed walls gave the place a home- 
like and delightful atmosphere. Here one 
was served with tasty New England 
dishes prepared by the finest of cooks. Be- 
yond the dining room, in the wing, was 
the huge kitchen from which filtered the 
aroma of pumpkin pie, Indian pudding, 
ginger-bread, and molasses cookies — spe- 
cialties with Mrs. Hannibal Bonney. Even 
today, after a quarter of a century, the 
townspeople recall with much satisfaction 
the delicious delicacies they enjoyed at 
Bonney’s. 

The Old Bonney Tavern served its 
purpose nobly from the day it opened un- 
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til April, 1937, when a crew of workmen 
began dismantling it, to make way for a 
filling station. It had always been a first- 
class tavern and will be remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough to have 
stopped there for a baked bean supper on 
a Saturday night or, better still, for a 
chicken dinner on a Sunday. 

It was with much regret that the 
townspeople, many of them descendants 
of Captain John Chandler, and others 
who admired this historic landmark, wit- 
nessed its passing. It was unfortunate 
that this tavern, so mellowed by age, so 
filled with memories of bygone days, and 
so representative of the early New Hamp- 
shire inns, had to go to make room for a 
modern filling station. 

We cannot be grateful enough to the 
Historic American Buildings Survey, 
headed by Mr. Eugene W. Clark of 
Durham, New Hampshire, for having 
made measured drawings of every room 
in the old tavern and taken photographs 
of its interior and exterior — all to be pre- 
served in Washington as a living record of 
the old Penacook House, where Daniel 
Webster, General Lafayette and many 
other notables enjoyed the New England 


hospitality for which the tavern was noted. 
* xk x x 


It is sad to think that this old tavern 
has passed into oblivion when it might 
have been saved for future generations to 
know and admire. Since the time had come 
when it was no longer an asset to its 
owners, it should have been brought to 
the attention of an organized and inter- 
ested group, such as The Society For The 
Preservation Of New England Antiqui- 
ties. All that the Society would have 
needed, in addition to the cost of moving, 
to undertake such a project was the assur- 
ance of funds for taxes, repairs and in- 
surance, since the oil company which pur- 
chased the property had offered to give 
the building and an adjacent lot to any 
local organization that would assume the 
responsibility of moving it from its origi- 
nal location to a nearby site. (Boston Post, 
April 16, 1937.) 

Let us hope that, in the future, historic 
landmarks such as this Old Bonney ‘Tav- 
ern may find security and a chance for a 
long and useful existence in the efficient 
hands of The Society For The Preserva- 
tion Of New England Antiquities. 
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Residence of Ithiel Town, New Waven, Connecticut 


AS IT ORIGINALLY APPEARED. FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING BY ALEXANDER JACKSON DAVIS, 
TOWN’S PARTNER. 


A Forgotten Incident in the Life of Jthiel Town 


By J. FREDERICK KELLY 


OT long ago, there came to light 

in New Haven, Connecticut, in 

an unusual and unexpected way, 
some old documents that told the story of 
a forgotten incident in the life of Ithiel 
Town, architect and engineer, who prac- 
tised there in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. Before an account 1s 
given of this discovery, it may be well to 
recount briefly a few facts concerning 
‘Town, for the benefit of those who are 
not too well acquainted with his life and 
accomplishments. 

62 


Ithiel ‘Town was born in Thompson, 
Connecticut, in 1784. He was a farmer’s 
son, and the death of his father when 
‘Town was but eight years old gave him 
little opportunity to acquire much school- 
ing. As a youth, he worked as a house 
carpenter, but in time went to Boston 
where he studied architecture under 
Asher Benjamin. By 1812 he had made 
his way to Northampton, Massachusetts, 
where he became associated with Captain 
Isaac Damon, an architect and engineer 
of considerable note, who specialized in 
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Floor Plan of Pthiel Town's Residence 


SHOWING ORIGINAL ARRANGEMENT. FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING BY ALEXANDER JACKSON DAVIS, 
TOWN’S PARTNER. 


bridge building. It is not unlikely that 
Town’s interest in engineering and 


bridge construction, which led later to his 
patenting a bridge truss of lattice form 
that brought him a sizeable revenue, re- 
sulted from his association with Damon.* 

When the contract for building Center 
Church meeting-house on the New Ha- 
ven Green was awarded to Damon in 
1813, it was agreed that ‘Town should 
serve as his assistant. For some reason now 
unknown, however, Town assumed full 
charge shortly after the work was begun, 
and carried it to completion. While 
‘Town is generally credited with the de- 
sign of this monumental structure, a de- 
tailed report of the building committee, 
preserved among the ecclesiastical soci- 
ety’s records, shows conclusively that he 
was merely the builder, and not the au- 
thor of the design.** 

Shortly after his arrival in New Ha- 
ven, Town was commissioned to design 


and build ‘Trinity Episcopal Church, 


* Town’s scale model of this truss is now on 
display at the museum of the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society, 114 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


. ** A complete account of this matter will appear 
in the writer’s forthcoming book: Early Connecticut 
Mecting-Houses. 





which stands south of Center Church 
meeting-house, on the New Haven 
Green. He was the designer of three other 
religious structures in Connecticut ; Christ 
Church Cathedral in Hartford, and the 
Congregational meeting-houses in Plain- 
field and ‘Thompson — the last, unfortu- 
nately, having long since disappeared. 

In 1829 Town formed a partnership 
with Alexander Jackson Davis, and 
opened an office in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, New York City, under the firm 
name of Town and Davis. During this 
partnership, Town received commissions 
to design a number of important public 
buildings, or act as consultant in connec- 
tion with them. Notable among them 
were the State Capitol at Raleigh, North 
Carolina; the old State Capitol of Indi- 
ana — no longer in existence — and the 
United States Custom House at Wall and 
Nassau Streets, New York City, now the 
U.S. Sub-Treasury. 

The income from the practice of his 
profession, augmented by royalties paid 
for the use of his patented bridge truss, 
enabled ‘Town to accumulate a library of 
books on art and architecture that was 
famous in its time, due to the fact that it 
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Courtesy Yale Alumni Bulletin 


Center Church, New Haven, Connecticut 


BUILT BY ITHIEL TOWN, EXTERIOR RESTORED, 1912 
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was probably the richest and most com- 
plete in America up to the time of his 
death, which occurred in New Haven in 
1844. His interest in the fine arts accounts 
for the fact that he was one of the found- 
ers of the American Academy of Design. 

Town’s own residence, which he de- 
signed and built for himself, still stands in 
Hillhouse Avenue in New Haven, though 
somewhat altered by a subsequent owner 
and occupant. Built of brownstone in the 
Greek Revival style, it is a severely formal 
structure. Now owned by Yale Univers- 
ity, it forms a part of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School group of buildings. 

About the time that Town was com- 
pleting Center Church meeting-house, he 
was commissioned by Joseph Darling of 
New Haven to design and build for him a 
fine brick residence in Chapel Street, on a 
plot of ground that is east of the present 
Hotel ‘Taft, and adjacent to it. In later 
years, this property was acquired by the 
Quinnipiack Club of New Haven and 
occupied as its clubhouse until 1931, 
when the club moved to new quarters. 
The house then stood unoccupied and un- 
used until 1932, when it was pulled down. 

From the discovered documents men- 
tioned earlier, it is apparent that a dispute 
arose between ‘Town and his client over 
this house, due to Darling’s dissatisfaction 
with Town’s bill, and certain items of 
workmanship and materials. ‘The docu- 
mentary evidence consists of two let- 
ters — one from Darling to ‘Town, and 
one from Town to Darling — and the re- 
port of three New Haven citizens acting 
as arbitrators. The finding of these docu- 
ments, by means of which a forgotten 
episode in ‘Town’s life may be recon- 
structed, came about in a somewhat 
strange way. Several years ago, the deci- 
sion of one of the oldest law firms in New 
Haven to clear its files of “dead” corre- 


spondence and other papers no longer of 
value resulted in the sale of a considerable 
quantity of waste paper to a local dealer 
in that material. While this paper was 
being transported to the dealer’s yard, one 
of the sacks, by a fortuitous circumstance, 
fell from the load and later was picked up 
in the street. The finder, thinking it was 
nothing more than a bag of waste paper, 
was glad to sell it for a nominal amount 
to an enthusiastic collector of early 
American stamps who hoped to discover 
in it something of philatelic value. His 
“ramble” proved to be well justified, but 
of even greater value was the discovery, 
among the other papers, of the three 
‘Town documents with which this article 
is concerned. 

The first of them, dated August 5, 
1815, is a copy of a letter written to 
Town by his client, Darling, who re- 
quests that all the former’s demands 
against him be submitted in writing for 
examination and adjustment. It reads as 
follows: 


2 New Haven 26 Aug 1815 
Mr. Ithiel Town 
Sir 


You are hereby requested & required to 
exhibit to me unconditionally, all the de- 
mands you make against me, for building 
a House on my land, & to deliver the fame 
to me as foon as pofsible, that it may be 
put into a train for examination & adjust- 
ment 

(figned ) 
Yrs 
Joseph Darling 
The above is a true copy of the original 


demand to me by J Darling Esq. =” 


The second document, which is like- 
wise a copy, is dated September 7, 1815, 
and is the report of three prominent New 
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Haven citizens of the time, who had been 
appointed to examine Darling’s house, 
and Town’s bills for the work. It reads 
thus: 


. N. Haven Sept 7th — 1815 
This may certify that we have exam- 

ined very particularly, the House built by 
Ithiel Town for Jos" Darling & compared 
it with the Contracts & Drawings in all its 
parts, & we are of Opinion that, so far as 
regards the workmanship & Materials for 
s‘ House throughout, — that with the al- 
lowance made for some parts as expressed 
in the general Bill, for deficiency, to 
which general Bill we have affixed our 
names, that it is a good & thorough built 
house; & equal in all parts to the one con- 
templated & exprefsed in sd Contract & 
Drawings & we are also of opinion that 
the general Bill afors*, & which has been 
made out in all its parts, under our direc- 
tion; is a just and reasonable Bill accord- 
ing to our understanding of the contract 
& Drawings for the parts of s* building 
therein specified 
Witnefs our Hands- 
New Haven Sept-7th-1815 

Rutherford ‘Trowbridge 

Ashael Tuttle 

David Hoadley 


true copy 


Of the three names affixed to this re- 
port, it is of interest to observe that the last 
is that of David Hoadley, Connecticut’s 
“self-taught” architect, who was Town’s 
contemporary, and then engaged in the 
practice of his profession in New Haven. 
It is obvious that his knowledge of build- 
ing construction and experience in that 
field account for his appointment as one 
of the arbitrators. 

The third document, an original letter 
written and signed by Town, is dated 


September 20, 1815, and tells its own 
story, as follows: 


cc 


Sir, 

I have taken every method that I am 
capable of, either from my own knowl- 
edge or, by & with the advice of some of 
the most reputable persons in this City for 
settling my accounts with you, amicably, 
fairly & according to the most simple & 
undeniable principles of Justice & equity ; 
— but no one of those methods seems to 
meet your approbation; — 

Sir, you have affirmed repeatedly to 
me & to others that you have lived a long 
time in the world & have never had any 
difficulty in settlements before, & that you 
are very sorry that you should have any 
with me in settling for your House. — 

Now therefore to the end that the Pub- 
lic (in case we should not settle amicably ) 
may know that you need not have any, at 
this late period of your life with me, un- 
lefs you sincerely wish, & most ardently 
desire it, & that too without the smallest 
pretence, or even the shadow of a reason; 
I hereby bind myself, my Heirs, executors 
& Administrators, under my Hand & seal, 
that if you will come forward promptly 
(— before a suit is commenced ) & adjust 
fairly & honorably the accounts between 
us, So as to prevent & save the expences of 
an unnecefsary Law-Suit, that I will give 
out of the balance justly due me Iwo 
Hundred & Fifty dollars, to the Medical 
Institution lately established in this City, 
which shall be by them expended in the 
purchase of some of the most valuable 
Medical & surgical works, for the Library 
of that Institution. 

Now surely as a good member of so- 
ciety you cannot but acknowledge that 
this will be a better & more laudible way 
of spending even your money than that of 


New Haven Sep‘ 20” 1815 
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Courtesy of Mr. J. Arnold Dana 


THashington Tavern 
WHICH PRECEDED THE NEW HAVEN HOUSE, ON THE PRESENT SITE OF THE HOTEL TAFT. 
THE STRUCTURE ON THE LEFT IS THE JOSEPH DARLING HOUSE, AND SUPPOSEDLY 
PORTRAYS ITS ORIGINAL APPEARANCE, THE SOURCE OF THI ARTIST’S 
INFORMATION IS NOT KNOWN, 











Courtesy of Mr. J. Arnold Dana 


Che Joseph Darling Bouse, Chapel Street, New Waven, Connecticut 


AS IT APPEARED WHEN OCCUPIED BY THE QUINNIPIACK CLUB, PRIOR TO 1931. THE ORIGINAL 
STRUCTURE HAS BEEN ALTERED BY RAISING THE CORNICE AND ADDING A FOURTH 
TIER OF WINDOWS ACROSS THE FRONT; REMOVING THE ORIGINAL MULTIPLE- 
LIGHT SASH, AND ADDING A CAST-IRON BALCONY. 
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spending it in Law with one who wishes it 
not, & who has made you so often, propo- 
sitions so perfectly fair; — 

In fine, shall we at the close of life feel 
any more as a true christian or even a 
good Citizen ought to feel, for having 
wilfully & unnecefsarily spent two or 
three Hundred dollars a piece, in Law 
rather than to have contributed that sum 
to some charitable or Public Institution 
by means of which Hundreds perhaps 
Thousands might be benefitted or made 
more useful members in society’ — 

You say I have taken a method with 
you uncommon & extraordinary; I agree 
with you that it is uncommon, inasmuch 
as that those who have had a contract as 
liberally fulfilled as yours has been, in 
building a house, very seldom require its 
doors to be shut against them because they 
are unwilling to settle for it on terms gen- 
erally considered fair & equitable; and it 
must be admitted on all hands that the 
Public talk, delay, mortification of feel- 
ing &c, in consequence of the House be- 
ing shut up for some time, were all evils, 
the true fruits of your own unwillingnefs 
to comply with terms perfectly fair & dis- 
interested: If you have been advised, you 
are now able to judge whether for the 
best 

Respectfully y’ Ob‘ Serv‘ 
Ithiel ‘Town 
( wafer ) 
Jos’ Darling Esq’ se 


Although the three arbitrators agreed 
in their report that the house in question 
was “good and thorough built,” and pre- 
pared a bill that made fair allowance “for 
some parts . 


. . for deficiency,” Darling 
refused to be dissuaded from his determin- 
ation to thresh the matter out in court. 
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Courtesy of the Quinnipiack Club 

Front Entrance of the Joseph Darling 
House, New Haven, Connecticut 

AFTER IT BECAME THE HOME OF THE QUINNI- 
PIACK CLUB, THE DOOR IS NOT ORIGINAL, AND 
THE LEADED GLASS HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM 

THE SIDELIGHTS. 
Even ‘Town’s laudably fair-minded and 
novel appeal to Darling to settle their dif- 
ferences in an amicable way — and to the 
incidental advantage of the Yale Medical 
Suit 
brought by Darling against ‘Town in the 
New Haven City Court, in 1815-1816, 
and the records of that court now show 
that the case was decided in favor of the 
defendant, Ttown. An appeal was made 
by Darling, however, to the New Haven 
County Superior Court, in which a ver- 
dict was found for the plaintiff, in Janu- 
ary, 1817, which awarded him damages 
of $195.00 and costs of $57.57. 


School — was without avail. was 


Che Real Reason TAbp a Grasshopper Has Ased 
for the Faneuil Hall Heather Wane 


By RicHarp W. HALE 


N page 46 of the October, 1940 
issue of O_p-Time New ENG- 
LAND, the author of the article on 
“Old New England Weather Vanes” 
made the statement that “‘various reasons” 
have been given why a grasshopper was 
selected for the weather vane on Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. The true reason is so ob- 
viously authentic that I venture to give it 
here. The grasshopper is the heraldic 
crest of Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of 
the building in London, England, after 
which Faneuil Hall was modelled for 
the use which both were designed to serve. 
Sir Thomas Gresham was the donor 
and founder of the “Burse or Exchange”’ 
for the merchants of London, which the 
London merchants began to occupy De- 
cember 22, 1568. 


“A square tower rose beside the 
south entrance containing the bell 
which summoned the merchants to 
their meetings at noon and at six 
o'clock. On each of these towers 
was the crest of the founder —a 
huge grasshopper.” (Dictionary of 
National Biography. ) 


The foolish story of his being a found- 
ling, and of his having adopted this well- 
known crest is disproved by the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, and I am in- 
deed sorry that it is fiction. As I have 
heard this disproved story he was a baby 
abandoned at birth and found behind a 
hedge wrapped in fine linen; and the 
finder of the infant was summoned to his 
task by a grasshopper a-chirping. 

There were shops under the London 
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Exchange as there have always, I fancy, 
been stalls under Peter Faneuil’s Boston 
building. But in each case the object was a 
central port of call to which all merchants 
resorted daily. 

In the words of Kipling, “When you 
come to think of it all, this must be so,” ac- 
cording to the way in which one must 
reason it out from the known facts. In 
1568 practically everybody in London 
was illiterate, and that condition lasted a 
very long time. In 1808 a notable con- 
versation between Edmund Burke and 
Maria Edgeworth is recorded by the lat- 
ter, in which they agreed that in Eng- 
land 7,920,000 out of a population of 
$8,000,000 were wholly illiterate, and 
70,000 more largely so. Every inn, pub- 
lic building, place of resort, etc., had to be 
earmarked so that anyone could be di- 
rected to go to a particular sign, and Sir 
‘Thomas Gresham’s Burse could of course 
have no other sign than his heraldic crest. 
The second London Exchange, built after 
the Great Fire, and the third, ready in 
1844, continued to have the grasshopper. 
To put the sign upon the Exchange at the 
head of the Town Cove in the flourish- 
ing port of Boston was, in effect, to say to 
all who came in, and mainly by the sea 
front (which was then at Merchants 
Row ), that this was the building to which 
the merchants daily resorted. 

It is my custom to repeat this narration 
to visitors looking down upon the grass- 
hopper from my law office on State Street. 
A while ago I had narrated thus far and 
paused for breath when my visitor took up 
the tale. “Once upon a time,” said he, 


























Faneuil Ball Grasshopper THeather Pane 
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—————— 


: “an American ship lay in dock at Liver- 

pool, the captain sitting on the quarter 

deck. A wharf rat sidled out on the bulk- 

head and claimed passage home as a 
. >» a 

stranded Bostonian. 


“You're only an emigrant trying to 
cheat me,” said the captain. 

“T’ll prove it in any way you like,” an- 
swered the wharf rat. 
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AY 


““What’s the weather vane on Faneuil 
Hall?” 

“Why! Of course it’s a grasshopper.” 

“Come on board.” 


Elsewhere I have since read that under 
the duty of Consuls to help derelict Ameri- 
can seamen home, the grasshopper on 
Faneuil Hall was at one time a standard 
lie detector. 
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Jotun Rogers Groups in Miniature 


WO generations ago Rogers 

groups were at the height of their 

popularity throughout the United 
States, and many families proudly dis- 
played them in their parlors. ‘These groups 
were somewhat ungainly in size, averag- 
ing well over twenty inches high with 
bases in proportion; and being made of 
plaster they were very heavy. A repre- 
sentative variety of the scenes depicted 1s 
shown on the opposite page. In the course 
of time these groups lost their popularity 
as household ornaments and were rele- 
gated to attics or sold to second-hand or 
antique shops. In recent years interest in 
them has revived, resulting in purchases 
by museums and collectors, but it is diffi- 
cult to gather together a complete collec- 
tion in gor id condition. 

Recently Mr. Prescott W. Baston, a 
young sculptor of Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, conceived the idea of reproduc- 
ing some of these groups in miniature and 
asked permission to select from our So- 
ciety’s collection the group with which to 
begin, and chose ““The Favored Scholar.” 
This he reproduced in a clay miniature 
only 334 inches high on a base 22 by 1% 
inches — a charming little copy weighing 
about 5% ounces. He sent one to Miss 
Katherine R. Rogers, whose father, John 
Rogers, was the originator of these groups, 
and she and her brothers were much 
pleased with it. They gladly gave their 
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approval of Mr. Baston’s reproducing 
them in miniature, feeling that such re- 
publishing would be in keeping with their 
father’s desire to reach as many people as 
possible with his statuary groups. The 
original groups were produced about 
eighty years ago, in the same period as the 
Currier and Ives lithographs, which have 
also returned to popularity, not only as 
originals but also in reduced sizes for use 
on Christmas cards and boxes and for 
framing. 

John Rogers was born in Salem, Mass- 
achusetts, October 30, 1829 and spent his 
youth in New England. From 1860 on he 
worked in New York City until his retire- 
ment in 1893 to hissummer home in New 
Canaan, Connecticut, where he died in 
1904. He was most famous for his render- 
ing of domestic scenes although many of 
his groups have historical value, particu- 
larly those relating to the Civil War. He 
made a special study of the anatomy of the 
horse and modelled horses for several of 
his groups. 


NOTE: A full account of John Rogers and his 
work, and of our Society’s large collection of 
his groups, copiously illustrated, was printed 
in our quarterly magazine, OLD-TIME NEW 
ENGLAND, for January, 1933. It was based on 
two articles — one by Miss Dorothy C. Barck 
in the Quarterly Bulletin of the New York His- 
torical Society for October, 1932, and the other 
from the historical collections of the Essex In- 
stitute for October, 1917. 
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Joshua Monroe Mansion 


Che Old Joshua Monroe Mansion 


Built between 1798 and 1812. Now known as The Jron Kettle Farm 
South Shaftsbury, Wermont 


By Davip C. GALE 


MONG the thousands of tourists 
who pass what is now known as 
The Iron Kettle Farm in South 
Shaftsbury, in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, few realize that the fine old 
inansion there beside the road represents 
a distinct contribution to American archi- 
tecture. Nor do they know that Joshua 
Monroe, the man for whom it was built, 
breathed his last at the end of a rope in his 
own barn. 
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In pioneer days Joshua Monroe was a 
man of substance. It is claimed that at one 
time he owned all the land now included 
in the town of Shaftsbury. At the height 
of his prosperity, which was on the border- 
line between the eighteenth and _ nine- 
teenth centuries, Mr. Monroe decided 
that in order to play the part of rich land- 
owner he must have a real country seat. 
It was then that he went into conference 
with Lavius Fillmore, one of New Eng- 














The Old Joshua Monroe Mansion 
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Joshua Monroe Mansion, Houth Shaftsbury, Permont 


DETAIL OF FRONT DOOR AND PALLADIAN WINDOW, 


land’s early architects, a disciple of Bul- 
finch, and an outstanding builder. Some 
there were who regarded it as an unlucky 
day for Mr. Monroe when, captivated by 
an architect’s pictures and plans, he was 
led into a blind alley of unwarranted 
spending. This building exploit was only 


the start of adventures in mismanagement 
which ended in mounting debts and wan- 
ing courage. In any case, we have the in- 
dubitable fact that in the end he chose 
suicide as his way of escape. 

There is every indication that he gave 
Fillmore a rather free hand in designing 
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Joshua Monroe Mansion 


INTERIOR VIEW OF PALLADIAN WINDOW IN SECOND STORY HALL. 


and building the mansion. Otherwise, the 
harmony of the integral parts would be 
less pronounced. Judging by results, the 
architect not only furnished the plans but, 
as was his custom with important projects, 
supervised the construction. No cost fig- 
ures are available, nor can we be sure just 
when it was started or finished. The ac- 
count books of Monroe, covering the 
years between 1798 and 1812, include 
expenditures which look very much like 
building bills, but it is somewhat difficult 
to identify the entries since the materials 
for the new home were gathered largely 


from the owner’s extensive fields and 
woodlands. 

Irrespective of costs and vagaries of 
fortune, no one can belittle Fillmore’s 
achievement. He created for Mr. Mon- 
roe one of the most perfect Georgian 
Colonial homes in America. Especially 
fine are the Palladian windows, the gable 
lunettes and the doorway. Designers from 
many parts of the country have visited 
South Shaftsbury for no other reason than 
to get acquainted with this century-old 
mansion of the Vermont Hills. 

Approaching the house, the eye travels 
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The Old Joshua Monroe Mansion 
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Joshua Monroe Mansion 


FIREPLACE 


naturally to the entrance door flanked by 
pairs of engaged columns and surmounted 
by the gabled canopy which shelters the 
lunette. 
that the sections of glass are separated by 
Above this 

Palladian 
window which lights the upper hallway. 
Its beauty is enhanced by the Grecian pi- 
laster capitals and the sculptured yarlands 
on the frieze. Save for the suggestion of 


The lunette itself is unusual 


ornamental castings of lead. 


entrance door is the stately 


the wires, which cut across the center of 
the picture, the spell of a resplendent past 


IN PARLOR. 


is unbroken, and one can almost see 
shadowy, quaintly dressed figures pass- 
ing in and out the door and over the broad 
stone steps. 

As in most Colonial homes, the hall- 
way is ample, with a spacious staircase, all 
in white except for the mahogany rail. 
Viewed from within, the lunette and Pal- 
ladian window are no less charming. In 
no other part of the interior is the effect 
more satisfying — not even in the parlor, 
where the walls are rich with imagery, 
and on all four sides, adjoining the ceiling, 
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Joshua Monroe Mansion 


FIREPLACE IN NORTHWEST CHAMBER, SHOWING FACING OF MARBLE. 


are wide panels of ornament, worthy ex- 
amples of the wood-carver’s art, and so 
expertly designed as to blend faultlessly 
with the more rigid lines of the casings 
and mantel. 

Every important room has its fireplace, 
many of them with backs of soapstone, the 
better to repel the chill of the northern 
winters. Yet the builder found ways to 
dress them up with facings of marble set 
in molded frames. Some of the openings 
have what were known as fireplace stoves, 
or iron extensions fitted into the chimney 


for the conservation of heat. ‘These bear 
the stamp of an old Bennington foundry 
and must have been made some years be- 
fore Benjamin Franklin was credited 
with modeling the first American stove. 
Like all early houses, the kitchen com- 
bined a brick oven with its fireplace, from 
the depths of which the cooks of yesterday 
conjured viands for the dining table. 
Around the huge chimneys are many deep 
cupboards where the Monroe china and 
glassware were displayed. Pine boards up 
to two feet in width were provided for the 
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The Old Joshua Monroe Mansion 




















Joshua Monroe Mansion 


FIREPLACE IN A REAR ROOM, FIRST FLOOR, SHOWING FIREPLACE STOVE, 


shelves. Outside the. kitchen is the milk 
room, where the old hand churn turned 
the cream into butter. And in one corner 
is a sink cut out of solid marble —a real ac- 
complishment for the age of hand work in 
which it was made. 

Even the cellar has its reminders of the 
days that are no more. In the massive 
beams which line the plastered ceiling are 
the rows of hooks which once bore cured 
meats and other family provisions. There, 
too, is the great kettle which served the 
useful purpose of providing soap for the 





house and its guests. We doubt if this 
soap-boiler could have been the inspiration 
for the present name of the farm. Perhaps 
the title comes from that other iron kettle 
which clings to the side of the road across 
the way and catches the water from a 
hillside spring. But in either case the name 
is not worthy of so beautiful a mansion. 
The Monroes fought valiantly, we are 
told, to retain the ancestral estate and the 
big house on the hill. In waging the battle 
they deeded away parcels of land until the 
original holding was cut down to three 
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Joshua Monroe Mansion 


MARBLI 


hundred acres. Finally, sixty or seventy 
vears ago, the title passed into the hands of 
Mr. Numan Hawkins, father of the pres- 
ent owner, Mr. Edwin N. Hawkins. 
Fortunately the changes in ownership 
brought no desecration to the work of 
Lavius Fillmore. ‘Throughout the years it 
has been regarded as a New England her- 
itage that must be preserved in its en- 
tirety, and the alterations have been 
limited to new ways of heating, lighting, 
plumbing, and talking over wires — all 





SINK IN MILK ROOM, 


of which, no doubt, would have been 
welcomed by the most exacting of eigh- 
teenth-century craftsmen. 

The present feeling is one of relief that 
the Monroe mansion has never been sub- 
jected to an attack of modernism. It 
stands for an age in American building 
that was beset by handicaps, an age of 
great toil but unclouded vision. We need 
such examples today, lest we come to 
place undue emphasis on the detours in 
the structural field. 
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EA AND COFFEE HOUSE. 

Thomas Carnes begs leave to ac- 
quaint the Publick that he has taken the 
Country Seat formerly belonging to the 
Honourable James Allen, Esq., deceased, 
situate in Dorchester Square, near to Col. 
Oliver’s Seat, about four miles from Bos- 
ton; where he proposes to open a ‘Tea and 
Cottee House for the Entertainment of 
Gentlemen and Ladies whenever they 
will favour him with their Company and 
Custom. — If any select Company at any 
time should incline to have a Barbecue, 
either Turtle or Pigg, they may depend 
on having it done in the best manner and 
on the most reasonable ‘Terms, giving 
timely Notice thereof, N. B. There 1s ad- 
joining the House — a fine Fruit Garden 
—with fine 
Ladies may amuse themselves. — Boston 
Gazette, June 12, 1769. 


green walks — where the 


ARDEN 


Davidson, 


FLOWERS. 
Gardener, 
Fruit trees, etc., also “‘Box for Edgings 
of Walks and Sixty Sorts of Flower 


William 


ad ve rtises 


Plants and Seeds.”— Boston Gazette, 
Aug. 31, 1767. 


USH CANDLES. Shubach Hewes 

informs his customers, and others, 
that he has to sell a Parcel of good Rush 
Candles for Watch Lights, warranted of 
the best sort, and that will last a whole 
Night, which he will supply them at a low 
Rate. Also, other Candles and Soap, fit 
for Land or Sea. — Boston Gazette, Dec. 
7, 1767. 


CHOOL FOR EMBROIDERY. 


Anne and Elizabeth Cummings here- 
by inform the Publick, that on the first of 
May next, they intend to open their School 


Notes and Gleanings 


for instructing young Ladies in Embroid- 
ery, Coat of Arms, Dresden, Catcut, 
and all sorts of colour’d Work, at their 
House in Cornhill, opposite the old Brick 
Meeting, where they have to sell, a great 
variety of Goods suitable for the Season. — 


Boston Gazette, May 8, 1769. 


RON WARE. Joseph Webb, hereby 

informs his Customers and others, that 
he has removed from the Store he lately 
Kept on Phillips’s Wharff, to one just be- 
hind the same, leading from said Wharft 
to Moore’s Wharff and King Street, 
Boston, Where he has to sell as usual, 
Wholesale and Retail, — Post Ash Ket- 
tles of the best Kind, [ron Pots and Ket- 
tles from a Gallon toa Barrel, Skilets of 
all sizes, Spiders of all sizes, Pudding Pans 
and Basons, Baking and Stew-Pans, 
Mortars and Pestles, “Tea Kettles, Fry 
Kettles and Pans, Chimney Backs of all 
Figures and sizes, Jamb and Press Plates, 
Ox and Horse-Cart, Wagon and Chaise 
Boxes, Sash Weights, Half and Quarter 
Hundred, 14 and 7 Pount weights, fix’d 
and seal’d, Forge Hammers and Anvils, 
all sorts of Cast Work, done in the best 
Manner, and on short notice. — Boston 


Gazette, Apr. 18, 1768. 


AINTING ON GLASS, with all 

sorts of Embroidering, and all other 
Needlework, taught at a very reasonable 
rate, by Mary Beath, near the Old North 
Meeting House. — Boston Gazette, May 
9, 1768. 


EAD FLOWERS, Ann Ducray, 
from London, in Devonshire Street, 
formerly called Pudding Lane, at the 
foot of the ‘Town House, Begs leave to 
Inform the Ladies and others, “That she 
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makes and sells Ladies Head Flowers, 
which for Beauty and Colours surpass any 
imported. — Boston Gazette, May 23, 
1768. 


OUSEHOLD GOODS at auc- 

tion: a Handsome Mohogany Desk 
and Book Case, a Black Walnut Case of 
Draws and Table, Leather Bottom and 
other Chairs, a large Glass Globe, Brass 
and Polished Steel Andirons, handsome 
Pictures painted on Glass, China, Glass 
and Delph ware, Glass Lanthorns, a Sil- 
ver Porrenger, Cup and Tea Spoons, a 
good Brass Jack and weights, Carpet and 
Carpeting, Brass and Copper Kettles, 
hard Mettal and Pewter Dishes and 
Plates, Brass and Bell metal Skillets, 
Brass, Iron and Tin Candlesticks, China 
Handle Knives and Forks, ready made 
Pens, a Thermometer, Edwards British 
Shoe preserver. — Boston Gazette, June 
8, 1767. 


OYNERS. A Number of Persons at 

Piscataqua lately entered the Ships 
commanded by Captains Long and Clapp, 
and cut and hack’d the Joyners Work in 
such a Manner as entirely to ruin the 
same, — It is tho’t to be on account that 
the Joyners who were employed belong- 
ing not to the Town; as the following 
Notification had been posted up in several 
Places, viz. 

This is to Inform Those that have 
hitherto imploy’d Country Joyners, not 
to imploy them any more, for such Per- 
sons that does may depend on it for a 
Truth that we Joyners belonging to 
Town are determined to make a bold 
Push. — Boston Evening Post, Jan. 6, 
1766. 


ORKSHIRE WOOLENS. Just 

imported from Yorkshire, a large 
quantity of coarse Woolens, viz. Blue 
and cloth coloured Broadcloths, 2/6 to 
4/6 sterling per yard; Blue, green and 
cloth coloured Ratteens, 6 qrs. wide, 2/6 
to 3/1 per yard; Blue and green ditto, 2 
qrs. wide, 1/1 to 1/3 per yard; Blue and 
red Duffils, 6 qgrs. wide, 2/3 to 3/1 per 
yard; Cloth coloured Bearskins, 6 qrs. 
wide, 2/6 to 3/1 per yard; Striped Duf- 
fil Blanketing, 65/1 to 70/1 per piece. — 
Boston Evening Post, Oct. 13, 1766. 


ATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 

MENTS. Just imported at the 
Book Store, in Union Street, opposite to 
the Corn Field, Theodolites, Circum- 
ferentors, Gunter’s Chains, Farenheits 
Thermometer, Microscopes of various 
Sorts, from 32 pistereens to 30 dollars, a 
proportional Camera Obscura, with a 
Solar Microscope, an optical Apparatus; 
consisting of a Scioptic Ball and Socket, 
A Solar Microscope, Wilson’s Micro- 
scope, a compound Microscope, a Pocket 
Telescope, a Solar Telescope, Pillar Glas- 
ses to view Prints, to be sold separate, or 
with Prints finely coloured, — Cases of 
Mathematical Instruments, large and 
small, Steel and Brass Joints. — Boston 
Evening Post, Jan. 26, 1767. 


ABRICS. Just Imported and to be 

Sold by Robert Moodie, at his store 
nigh Faneuil-Hall, Boston, Printed Calli- 
coes, Cottons, India Ginghams, Black 
Barcelona Handkerchiefs, Silk Bandan- 
noes, Lungee, Romall and Kenting Dit- 
to, Cambricks, Lawns, Silk ‘Taffaties, 
Wilton Carpets, Gun Powder, Shot, etc. 
— Boston Evening Post, June 22, 1767. 








